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EDITORIAL 

BROTHER RULON 
Tred E. Curtis 

metime ago I heard a great 
ker truthfully declare: “We are 
l to belong to someone or 
> thing outside ourselves”. The 
nizations and the ideals to 
ih we seek to be loyal determ- 
our characters. Nobody ever 
3 life worth living, one always 
to make it worth living, 
ing somewhat of a iconoclast 
editor has always believed 
urns of flowers and tons of 
.ite can never take the place 
, kindly gesture offered to a 
while he is here with us, and 
g human, possibly appreciates 
esteeem of his friends, 
ith this thought in mind, I 
, to cast an orchid to our Past 
aging Editor of the Pioneer, 
grand individual Rulon Dran- 
I had to be a member of the 
of Utah Pioneers for a number 
ears before I had the pleasure 
neeting this fellow, still in a 
minutes I felt I had known him 
of my life. Unconsciously, I 
d myself immediately calling 
Brother Rulon, and he didn’t 
1 it a bit. This man has made 
worth living for himself and 
nembers of our great organi- 
>n and so is the subject of 
character sketch. It is fit- 
and proper that this news or- 
of our movement should from 
s to time carry personality 
raits of its members, who have 
nguished themselves in the ac- 
ies of our organization, 
s is a well built man who stands 
t and first saw the light of 
in Plain City, Utah. He mar- 
a charming young lady by the 
e of Jenny, who is loved by 
yone who knows her. They 
i three fine children who have 
ys been provided with the re- 
ig influence of a beautiful 
e life. 

ilon immediately thrills you 
his devotion to a cause which 
is wife and family and it has 
my opportunity to talk to 
many times about this fine 
p. It is in this close relation, 
lg of a love well-founded and 
,lly shared, that real men can 


fellowship on eloquent silence. It 
seemed that each of us kenw more 
than could be uttered, so we let it 
go at that. Our thoughts became 
a caress that would only have been 
lost if set down in words. 

Rulon likes people and wants peo¬ 
ple to like him, which we all do 
and respect him greatly. One of his 
great loves was the Great Out 
Doors which can olny spell God. 
He loved to go and spend a few 
days at Fish, Lake and many of us 
wondered when he ever had time. 
He is jovial, without descending 
to coarseness, sociaable without 
undue familiarity. He is earnest 
and uncompromising in his beliefs, 
yet never offensive in pressing 
them upon others. After each set¬ 
back with The Pioneer, he faced 
the future cheerfully and with 
determination started forward once 
again. He wah humble; deprecat¬ 
ing his own ability, yet determined 
to employ such qualifications as he 
possessed as fully as he was able. 
As our Managing Editor, he never 
was concerned that he might fail 
to acomplish his purpose, as that 
he might fail to his best. 

There is nothing more interesting 
an dattractive than a man who 
knows how to work, who has a 
generous heart, sunny disposition 
and a pleasant mood. He is a man 
who thinks less about what he has 
to eat and more about his own 
contribution to the feast of all. 
After all, our life is colored or dis¬ 
colored, embellished or disfigured, 
by our friendships. The wealth 
of life is neither riches nor lands, 
but the number of generous friends 
we have- made and kept and “RU¬ 
LON’S’’ friends are myraid. They 
will honor and revere him through¬ 
out a life time, because of the 
great contribution he has made to 
our organization. May the Lord 
bless and keep you and your good 
family is the wish of every member 
of the Sons of Utah Pioneers. 


A Poetic Engineer 

By Richard R. Lyman 

Fifty-one years ago Horace W. 
Sheley was graduated from the 
University of Utah. His dergee 
was conferred with the Class of 
’01. During the many years since 
then Horace was a close and very 
dear friend of Dr. Joseph F. Mer¬ 
rill and of the writer of this article, 
both of whomt were his teachers at 
the U. of U. In a letter dated 
February 11, 1952, eight days after 
the death of Dr. Merrill, Horace 
Sheley sent a letter to the writer 
in which he said: “While this 

cause to be an Am ere ianlojlsav 
cause to be an American I have to 
shoulder th e responsibility that 
goes with it. I thank my Father 
in Heaven that so many of my 
fellow men and women in America 
are clean, decent, honest people, 
which his the force that draws us 
together. 

Because of my appreciation of 
all of thhe fine things I am able 
to enjoy in this great land, and 
the sweat and tears it has required 
to secure them, I will never let 
an election day go by without 
easting my vote, for whom I think 
is the best man. Whether the, man 
I voted for wins or loses, it will be 
a great thing just to hold an elec¬ 
tion as it brings unity. United we 
will keep on building through our 
individual effort a land that grows 
constantly more secure and a life 
that grows constantly fuller and 
more useful. VOTE AS YOU 
PLEASE BUT VOTE. 


poem was written for another close 
friend, since it is an allegory it 
can apply to our dearly belayed 
friend Dr. Merrill”. 

THE MASTER CALLETH 

Dark grows the, day, the sun is 
set,. 

Lay down thy tools, without re¬ 
gret; 

Thy mortal garden’s fair to see, 

But mine above has need of thee! 

It’s flowers wilt and droop their 
heads, 

Rough sticks and stones bestrew 
its bed. 

Come now, beloved, to gardens 
wide, 

Be thou mine aide, close by my 
side! 

And makes my roses bloom so 
fair 

That they will scent theheaven’s 
air. 

We need thee in our garlands 
bright 

For those who come in garments 
white, 

Sho gently loved their neighbor 
men,— 

And thus didst thou, we surely 
ken. 

O come! and take the hand I 
lend 

To lift thee up, our way we wend. 


Betty Bristol 

☆ Special Buttons 

☆ Monograms 

☆ Hemstitching 

J. C. Penney Bldg. 
Ogden 


EDITORIAL 

My Vote May Select 
The Next President 

By Fred E. Curtis 

In the passionate of hot debate, 
in the unhampered discussion of 
ways and means, the aggravated 
minds of men often resolve in bit¬ 
terness; but down deep in the 
heart of America is that invisible, 
intangible sense, of right that has' 
caused thi scountry to survive and 
succeed beyond the most sanguine 
hopes of its revered founders. 

Yes I intend to vote in the No¬ 
vember election because that is 
my privilege. My vote may de¬ 
cide the whole election and my 
vote may be the one that will in¬ 
fluence the future of the one, hund¬ 
red and fifty million people in this 
great land. When I vote I think 
I am only speaking for myself, but 
after thinking it over I am. really 
trying to decide what will be the 
best for all of us. 

I live in a great land of peace 
and liberty. I have fine neighbors, 
fine schools for my children and 
all of the great things that come 
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Money Situation in 
Pioneer Days 

By Dr. Walter A. Kerr 

Editorial Note: The first in¬ 
stallment of this account was 
given in the last issue of- The 
Pioneer. It describes the first 
money brought into theh Utah 
area, the issuance of tithing 
script and minting of coins from 
gold dust. 

The breaking of the crucibles for 
making gold coins caused concern 
and so the brethern were called to¬ 
gether in the Old Bowery at a 
meeting on January 28, 1849. The 
people wanted currency and not 
their gold dust, which had been 
turned in for minting. President 
Young tried to give it back to them 
but they preferred notes of some 
kind. So, the Municipal Council 
decided to issue paper money until 
gold coins could be made. Making 
and issuing paper money was not 
new in the Church. Script was 
used as a circulating medium as 
early as 1843. Joseph Smfih says, 
“that we burned twenty-five dollars 
in city script” Again the following 
is found in an ordinance passed 
by the City Council of Nauvoo, 
March 6, 1943, Sec. 1. “Be it or¬ 
dained by the city of Nauvoo, that, 
from, and after the passage- of 
this bill, gold and silver coins only 
can be received as lawful tender 
in payment of taxes and debts and 
also fines imposed under the ord¬ 
inances of the city.” Sec. 2. '“That 
city script shall not hereafter be 
emitted as monied currency; pro¬ 
vided, however, that nothing in 
this bil lshall be construed as to 
prevent the redemption of previous 
emissions.” 

At this same January Council 
meeting Thomas Bullock, the clerk, 
took some white paper from a box 
and Brigham Young instructed him 
as to the size of the bills and num¬ 
ber to be issued. They were to be 
hand printed or written and were 
two inches wide and four inches 
long. For days and weeks these 
hand written bills kept Thomas 
Bullock and other clerks busy 
getting them ready for the sig¬ 
natures of Brigham Young, Heber 
C. Kimball and Newell K. Whitney. 
President Young signed 100 bills 
the- first day. These bills had the 
Priesthood seal encircled by six¬ 
teen letters: P.S.T.A.P.C.J.C.L.D.S. 
L.D.A.O.W., and abbreviation for 
Private Seal of the Twelve Apostles, 
Priests of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, in the 
Last Dispensation All Over the 
World. The hand-written notes 
gave the Council time in which 
they could improve the circulating 
medium. There were 830 notes 
in the first issue, 735 in the sec¬ 
ond and that was insufficient. 

The Church had a large supply of 
the Kirtland Safety Society Bank 
notes. It was decided that they 
could be put incirculation to give 
some relief. All had to be counter¬ 
signed by B. Young, N. K, Whit¬ 
ney and H. C. Kimball. The 
names of J. Smith, Jr., Cashier, 
and Sidney Rigdon, President, were 
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put in circulation, and a short 
time later, 256, most of which were 
of $5 denomination, were distrib¬ 
uted, making a total of '91 counter¬ 
signed notes. Very few are now 
in existene. Notes in the Informa¬ 
tion Bureau, in the Memorial 
Building of the Daughters of the 
Pioneers, and in other places, are 
not of the counter-signed numer. 
Mrs. A. LeRoy Taylor is the proud 
possessor of three bills of $5 and 
$10 denominations, all counter¬ 
signed by B. Young, N. K. Whitney 
and H. C. Kimball. Thus, the 
prophecy was fulfilled “that one 
day the Kirtland note-s would be 
as good as gold”. 

The Kirtland notes, being uniface, 
are beautifully engraved’. In the 
upper center of the $1 note is a 
sheep shearing scene. To the left 
and right are medallion heads with 
the number I in th ecenter. The 
illustrations to the right and left 
center are identical—depicting a 
railroad train of that time. The 
numeral I is in each corner. The 
$5 note has the illustration in the 
upper center of a boy and his dog 
resting while gathering wood in the 
forest. Medallion heads are the 
same as on the $1 note with the 
numbers 5 in the center. To the 
left and right of center is a boy 
with a shovel and a lunch basket. 
In the upper right and left corn¬ 
ers are the numerals V and in the 
lower corners the numbre 5 . The 
$10 note is illustarted by a boy lying 
in the field with the harvested 
wheat. Medallion heads are the 
same as in the other notes except 
that the number 10 appears in 
the center of the medallions. On 
the extreme right and left center 
are pictures of a boy and his dog. 
The illustrations are not symbolic 
but are probably the conventional 
forms used by the company that 
printed the notes. 

The early days in Utah, th e days 
of barter, of gold dust, of gold 
coin and of paper money brought 
many problems. George H. Taylor 
(father of A. LeRoy Taylor) 
worked out ingeniously one of his 
many problems. Brother Taylor 
was a carpenter by trade. Secur¬ 
ing wood from the nearby moun¬ 
tains he sawed it and made wash 
boards. This trade led him into 
the lumber business. Hedecided 
one day to build a home for his 
family. He had everything except 
nails. By barter of no kind could 
be procure them. Gold only could 
make the purchase. He hit upon 
an idea of making patterns on 
wood blocks. He bought what lin¬ 
en he could on which he printed 
many fancy patterns. The ladies 
of rank and fashion brought out 
their gold from their stockings 
and Brother Taylor sold all he 
could make and with this gold he 
bought all the nails he needed to 
build his house. 

Brigham Young was very sad one 
day in the spring of 1849. Two non- 
Mormon merchants, Livingston and 
Linkead, opened a store in the 
17th Ward in an adobe house. 
Women in those days were just 
like today on dollars days. They 
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ed and much that they did not 
need, “All the circulating medium 
in the city, this mostly in gold 
coins, was taken by this firm. 
Their wagons were loaded with 
more gold dust than had come into 
th emint that fall. In one box there 
was as much gold as a man could 
carry and there was a box of sil¬ 
ver that required three men to lift 
it into the wagon.” 

The arrival in September, 1849, of 
“one dozen nests of the best cruci¬ 
bles for the melting of the most 
precious coins” meant much to the 
Church. President Young super¬ 
vised the operations of the mint as 
the gold dust was melted, rolled 
into bars, cut into coins and 
stamped. The Deseret Mint was lo¬ 
cated where the Hotel Utah Ga¬ 
rage now stands. The old red brick 
building, for many years the pub¬ 
lishing center of many foreign 
newspapers under Church sponsor¬ 
ship, was torn down in 1900. Dur¬ 
ing the year 1849-51 300 gold bars 
were rolled from which gold coins 
were made. John Kay often took 
gold bars home for protection. 
His children had a wonderful time 
making little log cabins out of 
these gold bars. A news reporter 
entered the mint one day and saw 
men rolling gold bars like wagon 
tires. 

The early gold coins were unal¬ 
loyed. Much was lost from abra¬ 
sion. No effort was made to refine 
the gold. In fact no one was skilled 
enough to make an assay. The 
gold coins were full weight but only 
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about nine-tenths of the indicated 
value. Some losses were sustained. 
On one side of the gold coins, 
four in number, $2.50, $5.00, $10.00, 
and $20.00 were the clasped hands 
in the center with the date and 
G. S. L. C. and P, G. (Great Salt 
Lake City, Pure Gold) and the 
words two and one-half or another 
number, designating denomination. 
On the other side was the all seeing 
Eye of Jehovah and the words 
“Holiness to the Lord”. The $20.00 
gold piece was the first of its kind 
ever coined in the United States. 

In the year 1860 President Brig¬ 
ham Young decided to replace the 
older coins by a new issue with 
more elaborate designs and to “rec¬ 
tify, the mistakes made in failing to 
refine and assey the gold dust”, 
The bee-hive on one side of the 
coin was an eagle with out¬ 
stretched wings, arched over the 
emblematic bee-hive. On the oth¬ 
er side was a crouching Hon with 
the date at the bottom and the 
words “Holiness to the Lord” in 
the symbols of the Deseret Alpha¬ 
bet, thehn in vogue. J. M. Barlow 
was a jeweler, and in his shop 
the dies were made and set up, 
quite different from the blacksmith 
shop of early days when Alfred 
Lambson produced the first gold 
coin dies. A second issue was made 
in 1860 with a slight change in 
the design. On these coins a 
crouching lion was represented be¬ 
fore three mountain peaks and a 
stretch of water. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Pony Express Rides Again! 



\lvin G. Pack, Executive century that Utah people from ev- had no appreciation for a work of 

[rector, Pony Express Mic- ery walk of life—all individuals art were inspired by its beauty; 

mtury Memorial Commission and groups—have joined in a com- and through the years since 1947 
Utah mon effort to promote a great its lover have grown in number 

a statewide re-dedication to work of art,” said Fred E. Curtis, and have watched with keen in¬ 
ideals of courage, faith, rugged Chairman of the Commission. “The terest the re-appearance of THE 
)tion to duty, person liberty, erection of the Pony Express Mem- PONY EXPRESS in almost every 
free communication, as sym- orials—one in Washington, D. C. } state parade. 

sed by THE PONY EXPRESS as a gift to the nation from the Many have sought a glimpse of 
L8G0 which made possible the people of Utah and the other on it at its winter parking spot beside 
iding and development of the the Utah State Capitol Grounds— one of the temporary buildings on 
y west, the people of Utah, has pulled together all civic and the upper campus of the University 
ugh the Pony Express Mid- service groups,” he added. . of Utah. There, for lack of large 

tury Memorial Commission of When THE PONY EXPRESS enough storage space it has stood 
h, have undertaken to pre- Memorial for Washington is com- through sun arid rain, snow and 
t othe nation a magnigicent pleted by Dr. Avard Fairbanks, sleet, much like the weather 
k of art by Dr. Avard Fair- Dean of the College of Fine Arts through which the boys of THE 
is which will depict the chang- of the University of Utah, it will PONY EXPRESS rode to carry the 
of men, mail and horses along leave for the nation’s eapitol and mail in 1880 from St. Joseph, Mis- 
early route which first linked will stop enroute in all major cities souri, to Sacramento, California, 
young country together. for display. Nationwide goodwill Old and new lovers alike went to 

) the theme THE PONY EX- and aclaim for Utah will result, admire its beauty, in sun or snow, 
CSS RIDES AGAIN hundreds The two memorials will stand for- there also to mourn as thousands 
ublic-spirited men and women ever as a symbol of Utah’s great watched its graceful plaster grad- 
ughout Utah have gone to work desire to perpetuate- not only a ually crack and chip. Photog- 
lelp put the project into high great work of art but the ideals it raphers from all over the world 
as thousands of unique col- represents. have snapped its beauty in fair 

don envelopes have been dis- The inspiration for the present weather and foul. One eastern 
ited in the state which not model of THE PONY EXPRESS newspaper carried a picture of 
provide a means of conrtibut- first came to Dr. Fairbanks many THE PONY EXPRESS under the 
to this worthwhile endeavor 1 years ago. Its first sketch in clay caption, “Unusual Utah.” 
which also supply on the spec- was begun when he was but 12 Gradually public opinion ex¬ 
flap a sounvenir PONY EX- years of age. Years later, while a pressed ifselfi Varied interests 
1SS stamp which all contribut- professor at the- University of Mich- around the state who desired to 
may keep and an official re- igan, he sculptured the figures preserve THE PONY EXPRESS, 
t entitling the contributor, which later, when projected to life and to perpatuate its beauty, came 
n the contribution is one dol- size, became the models so loved together under a plan, to form the 
for and admired by Utahns since their Pony Express Mid-Century Mem- 

Dr more, to a free copy of Kate first appearance in the 1947 Utah orial Association. Then, by offic- 
larter’s excellent 50-page book, Centennial Parade. At that time, ial proclamation, Governor J. 
ERS OF THE PONY EX- acclamation was so extensive, and Bracken Lee appointed the Pony 
1SS. the ovation given to it was so tre- Express Mid-Century Memorial 


official responsibility of erecting 
THE PONY EXPRESS cast in 
bronze in heroic size, at Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., as Utah’s gift to the 
nation in honor of old and modern 
postal service. President David O. 
McKay of the LDS Church is an 
ardent supporter. 

Now’ the campaign for funds is 
in full swing. The first phase, that 
of giving every home the oppor¬ 
tunity to contribute, has started, 
and all residents of the state who 
received PONY EXPRESS envel¬ 
opes and which have not been 
picked up are being urged to a at¬ 
tach a three-c&nt postage stamp 
to the reverse side and mail them 
to “Pony Express, Salt Lake City.” 
The second phase of the campaign 
gets under way October when that 
week will be known as “Pony Ex¬ 
press Week” in the schools of the 
state. Emphasis will be placed 
on the ideals represented by THE 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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12 Years Judicial 
Experience. 


President, Utah State 
District Judges 7 
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“Judge Jeppson has a judicial 
temperament, is learned in the 
law and is a man of good 
sound common sense. He has 
the respect and confidence of 
the bench and bar , . .”—Des¬ 
eret News Editorial. 


Member of Sons of the 
•Utah Pioneers. 


1947 Nauvoo-Utah 
Trekker. 


Elect Judge Joseph G. 

Jeppson for 
Justice of Utah 

Supreme Court. 
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Richard A. Lambert 
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Buneaii Ventura Awards Trophy 



The Buneau Ventura Chapter 
held its regular meeting on October 
9at the W’eber Centray Dairy Ban¬ 
quet Room at which time the new 
officers were installed as follows: 

Marion E. Allen, President; Wil¬ 
liam H. Wilcox, First Vice Presi 
dent; Coram B. Holt, Second Vice 
President; Clyde M. Grix treas¬ 
urer; A. Lavell Smith, Secretary; 
Leonard Knight, Cahplain; W. W. 
Johnson, Historian. 

After a fine luncheon served 
by the wives of the officers, a pro¬ 
gram, followed with Susanah Allen 
doing a series of tumling acts. This 
was followed by two musical se¬ 
lection “In the Garden” and “Whis¬ 
pering Hope” sung by Joan and 
Charlotte Tate acompanied by May 
McFarland. 

The Trophy was then awarded 
to Aaron U. Merrill Captain of 
Company No. 1 for achieving a total 
of 84 points during the past year, 
based on attendance, payment of 
dues, and new members. 

A committee was appointed to 
outline a method of securing a brief 
history of each member showing 
his lineage from his pioneer an¬ 
cestor. These brief histories are 
then to be compiled by the Histor¬ 
ian and filed in the Archives of 
the Organization. 

The membership was then organ¬ 
ized into four Companies as fol¬ 
lows: 

Company No. 1: Del H. Adams, 
Captain; John Childs, Coram B. 
Holt, J. S. McGregor, A. Lavell 
Smith, D. R. WrightSteua.e 
Smith, D. R, Wheelwright. 

Company No. 2: Aaron U. Merrill, 
Captain; Robert R. Hull, D. E. 
Cook, Alexis Malan, Ernest Wall, 
Marion Allen. 

Company No, 3: Norton Bowns, 
Captain; Clyde M. Grix, W. W. 
Johnson, George Murphy, D. E. 
Wilcox, A. D. Miller. 

Company No. 4: Vernal Neilsen, 
Captain; W. H. Wilcox, Clark Sid- 
doway, Leonard Knight, Samuel J. 
Grix, Roy Briggs. 

The Chapter has many fine pro¬ 


test, to point out and mark his¬ 
toric location and events. At the 
next joint meeting with the la¬ 
dies films will be shown of the 
recent trek of the chapter over the 
old mormon trail from Independ¬ 
ence Rock to Henefer, Utah. 

Dr. John A. Widtsoe 
Honored by SUP 

On Wednesday August 27th a 
stowed upon Dr. John A. Widtsoe, 
noted churchhman, scientist, edu¬ 
cator and author. A life-sized bust 
of the famed octogenarian, sculp¬ 
tured by Dr, Avard Fairbanks, 
Dean of the University of Utah 
College of Fine Artss, was un¬ 
veiled at the monthly gathering of 
the Salt Lake. Luncheon Club of 
the SUP held at thhe Hotel Utah. 
The bust will be placed in the 
proposed SUP Western Hall of 
Fame. 

N. G. Morgan, Sr., President of 
the Club, presided and introduced 
the speaker of the day, Richard 
L. Evans, President of the First 
Council of Seventy and long-time 
friend and associate of the Widtsoe 
family. President Exans said in 
part: “Had his life been twice as 
long, and had his books been half 
as many, and had he done nothing 
else, we should have pronounced 
his service great.” He stressed, 
however, that Dr Widtsoe’s books 
were not his greatest contributions. 
Continuing his tribute he said, “He 
is at home anywhere in the world. 
Among the great he has no peer, 
and among the humble, he is an 
ever welcome guest. He is a gent¬ 
leman and a scholar, scientist and 
a man of God, friend and beloved 
companion, brother and father— 
and we have found in him nothing 
lacking in the highest and most 
exacting definitions of these high 
terms. He is John the : beloved.” 

Dr. Widtsoe, although not the 
son of a Utah Pioneer, has left a 
rich heritage to the people of his 
adopted homeland. A native of 



Despite hardships he has pushed 
his way to the top. His literary 
contributions in the scientific and 
religious fields are multiple. He 
has served as president of two of 
the state’s major universities, the 
Utah State. Agricultural College 
and the University of Utah, and 
was at one time principal of the 
School of Agriculture at Brigham 
Young University. 

He has for many years served 
as a member of the Church Board 
of Education. His contributions 
to chehmistry, agriculture and their 
inter-related field, chemurgy, are 
outstanding. He is today recog¬ 
nized as an international author¬ 
ity on irrigation. Since March 7, 
1921, he has served as a member 
of the Council of Twelve Apostles 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. Through these 
years of leadership he has made 
countless friends and in the words 
of President Evans, “we cannot 
begin to number the hearts he has 
comforted, or the lives he has in¬ 
spired or the people he has stead¬ 
ied by his counsel, and refreshed 
and strengthened by his' faith”. 

Dr. Widtsoe responded briefly, 
expressing humbly his gratitude for 
such an occasion. 

Special vocal selections, favorites 
of Dr. Widtsoe, were sung by Mrs. 
A. Ray Olpin and Mrs. Dorothy 
Kimball Keddington. 


“Religion gives man courage, I 
mean the higher moral courage 
which can look danger in the face 
unawed and undismayed; the cour¬ 
age than can encounter loss of ease, 
of wealth, or friends, of your own 
good name; the courage that can 
face the world full of howling and 
scorn—aye, of loathing and of hate; 
can see all this with a smile, and, 
suffering it all, can still toil on, 
conscious of the result, yet fear¬ 
less still.” 

—Theodore Parker 


A synical bachelor says that 
deeds are masculine and words are 
feminine. 


“Morality needs a religious base. 


The True Test of a Man 

By William Cowper Brann 

The place to take the true mea¬ 
sure of a man is not the forum or 
the field, not the market place or 
the amen corner, but at his own 
fireside. * There he lays aside his 
mask and may judge whether he 
is imp or angel, king or cur, hero 
or humbug. I care not what the 
world says of him; whether it 
crown him with bay, or pelt him 
with bad eggs; I care never a cop¬ 
per what his reputation or religion 
be; if his babes dread his home¬ 
coming and his better half has to 
swallow her heart every time she 
has to ask him for a five-dollar 
bill, he’s a fraud of the first water, 
even tho he prays nite and morn 
till he’s black in the face, and 
howls “hallelujah” till he shakes 
the eternal hills. But if his chil¬ 
dren rush to the front gate to meet 
him, and love’s own sunshine il¬ 
luminates the face of his wife when 
she hears his footfall, you may 
take it for granted that he is true 
gold, for his home’s a heaven, and 
the humbug never gets that near 
the great white throne of God. I 
can forgive much nn that fellow 
mortal who would rather make 
men swear than women weep; who 
would rather have the hate of the 
whole he-world than the contempt 
of his wife; who would rather call 
anger to the eyes of a king than 
fear to the face of a child. 


It is a sad thing when men have 
neither the wit to speak well nor 
judgment to hold their tongues. 
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U. S. SENATOR 

ARTHUR V. 
WATKINS 


, . . a pioneer for clean gov¬ 
ernment under the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

He deserves the support of ev¬ 
ery Utahn who believes in the 
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iUP Luncheon Club 
folds Harvest Festival 

ty Richard R. Lyman 
The Annual Harvest Festival of 
le Sons of Utah Pioneer Lunch- 
Dn Club held Wesdnesday October 
:h in the Lafayette Ballroom of 
le Hotel Utah, with the ladies. as 
uests of honor, was a happy and 
iccessful occasion. The spacious 
allroom was filled to capacity with 
15 in attendance. Too much cred- 
cannot be given to Chairman 
.aVerre Adams and the other 
Lembers of the entertainment com- 
littee, Norman Jorgenson, Jake 
feiler and Lawrence Pinnock for 
rarnging the deteails, including 
i eprogram, for this very suc- 
sssful and inspiring affair, or to 
fer-faithful and efficient Albert 
EIggren for his seating arrange- 
Lents. 

The theme song of the Club 
The theme song of the Club, 
^ome, Come Ye Saints”, was led 
Y Alvin Keddington with Fred 
. H. Curtis at the piano. Ray L. 
Iston, immediate Past President, 
’fered the invocation and blessing 
i the food. 

In a brief, but very appropriate, 
Iress, Chairman LaVerre Adams 
ctended a welcome to all who were 
'esent, both members and guests, 
id then presented the officers and 
Le directors of the Club. 

A short, but eloquent, response 
id address was given by President 
icholas G. Morgan, Sr. Having 
ist returned from a trip to the 
id-West where he visted a num- 
;r of points of historical interest 
r the Church, he chose for his 
ibject: “Remembering Those who 
ive Us Our Heritage.” Following 
a summary of his remarks. 

“My dear frieds, Sons and 
aughters of Utah Pioneers, 

Once again in gilted walls, at 
itumn time, we have met in the 
gal splendor of this beautiful 
mquet hall to renew old friend- 
dps, enjoy ourselves in banquet 
id listen to and witness a delight- 
1 program which has been pre- 
ired. 

The things which we enjoy to- 
ght are but a part of a glorious 
jritage which has been be- 
leathed to us by our onored fore- 
arers of the yesteryears and in 
e poyous festivities of this hour 
e must not forget. 

The other day I stood in the 
agic room in Carthage Jail; I 
ood where Hyrum stood when 
sassin’s bullets pierced his body 
,ulsing his life blood to flow, the 
ains of which are still discern- 
>le on the prison floor. I stood 
r the window from which Joseph 
aped when a fusilage of bullets 
ddled his body. In company 
ith friends, we visted through 
ickson County and then Clay 
)unty. I stood in the somber 
illness and earthy dampness of 
berty Jail. I listened again to the 
ory of Joseph and his brethren as 
ey lay chained as felons to the 
mgeon floor for many months in 
38. We traveled to Far West 
tiere a temple was to be built; 

5 stood near Haun's Mill where in- 


were shot down in cold blood by 
soldiers of the State on order from 
Governor Boggs, We drove to 
Adam-ondi-Ahman and found it 
covered with weeds and unsightly 
things. With the touch and gen¬ 
ius of man it can be converted into 
a Garden of Eden. We visited 

Nauvoo, the temple site and Par¬ 
ley's road down which our people 
traveled as they bade goodby to 
their city beautiful and started 

west. We walked through Mont¬ 
rose and followed the marked 

Mormon Trail until it disappeared 
over the hill. 

At Winter Quarters I stood be¬ 
fore a masterpiece in sculptured art 
created by our own Avard Fair¬ 
banks—it depicted a mother and 
father, deep in grief, as they stood 
before a new made grave of a 
loved child—and in the solemnity 
of that moment I pledged myself 
never to forget. 

And now, tonight, in the festiv¬ 
ities of this beautiful occasion—let 
us remember them—their sorrows— 
their trials:—their sufferings—they 
gave their all that we might be 
the beneficiaries of a glorious heri¬ 
tage — a heritage which is but 
slightly exemplified in this magnifi¬ 
cent gathering—so we must re¬ 
member—Lets we forget—'Lest we 
forget'.” 

The lound and continuous ap¬ 
plause which followed each of the 
four selections rendered by the 
Concert Violinist, William Rading- 
er of Berlin, Germany, tell better 
than words how his materpieces 
were enjoyed. A recent arrival in 
Salt Lake City, Mr, Radinger was 
formely concert masted of the Ra¬ 
dio Berlin Orchestra. At the age of 
17 he was a member of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Other musical numbers were two 
piano selections by Wilma Boyle 
Bunker of Ogden, and two vocal 
numbers by a ladies quartette from 
the University of Utah, consisting 
of Marilyn Cottrell, Adriane Har¬ 
row, Coleen Growan and Ruth Can¬ 
non. Then came Magician Ranch 
Kimall, a descendant of original 
pioneer President Heber C. Kim¬ 
ball, who, with his humerous stor¬ 
ies and other interesting perform¬ 
ances, amused the audience great¬ 
ly. The evening of feasting, visit¬ 
ing and" wholesome entertainment 
was brought to a close with the 
benediction by Brother Fred W. 
Schwendiman. 


Karl B. Hale Elected 
President 

Of Sugar House SUP 

By Harry N. Poll 

On Monday evening, Septembr 22, 
1952, the Sugar House Chapter of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers held 
their regular monthly dinner and 
meeting at Birkeland's Cafe. Pres¬ 
ident David M. Evans presided. 
Guest speaker of the evening, Virg¬ 
il V. Peterson, the new Editor of 
The Pioneer, spoke on “Pioneer 
Publications”. 

Under the direction of the nom¬ 
inating committee, new officers 
were selected for the coming sea¬ 
son, The new President is Karl 
B. Hale' 1st Vice-President, George 
Morgan; 2nd Vice-President Ber¬ 
nard Brockbank, and 3rd Vice- 
President Foy J ,KeHtpf,v 
President Roy J. Keyes. 

President Karl B. Hale was born 
June 11, 1900, in Oakley, Idaho, the 
son of Albert H. Hale, who was the 
son of Alma H. Hale, who was the 
son of Jonathon H. Hale, who with 
his wife and three of their children 
died at Winter Quarters, Omaha 
Nation, all within^ one month. At 
the age of 2 2Karl filled a two- 
year mission in the Eastern States 
and returned to Salt Lake City 
where he married Delsa Grant in 
1924. They are parents of two 
sons and four daughters. 

In 1925 Karl began a hardwood 
flooring business which he oper¬ 
ated until January 1952, at which 
tim ehe sold the business to his 
son, Karl Grant Hale, who is also 
a member of the Sugar House 
Chapter of the SUP. In 1940 he 
and his family moved to the East 
Mill Creek Ward where he was 
made Senior President of the Sev¬ 
enties Quorum, which office he 
still holds. His wife, Delsa, has 


been President of the Primary or 
Relief Society during the past 
twelve years. Karl is now spend¬ 
ing his time in the Real Estate 
business and is associated with 
three sub-divisions in the Mt. Olym¬ 
pus area, being Vice-President of 
Mt. Olympus Park, Inc., where he 
and his wife and one son reside. 
Most of the Sugar House Chapter 
of the SUP are well acquainted 
with Karl’s beautiful home and 
grounds located with a wonderful 
view of the valley on one side 
and the mountains on the other. 
It was on this beautiful spot that 
the Sugar House Chapter, through 
the invitation of Karl, recently hon¬ 
ored the return of President and 
Sister Stayner Richards from Eng¬ 
land where President Richards has 
directed the British Mission. Karl 
is a partner in the Sunnyside 
Heights Development Company and 
the Monta Vista Development Com¬ 
pany. In addition, he is President 
of the Sunset Plastics, Inc., lo¬ 
cated in Sugar House. Karl’s 
hobby is inventing, planning, or 
creating ideas—his latest creation 
the planning of a new super shop¬ 
ping center for the Sunnyside 
Heights Development. 

We all wish Karl and his fellow 
oficfers a succesful year and prom¬ 
ise our full support in the projects 
to be undertaken by the SUP. We 
would like all Sugar House Chap¬ 
ter members to be present in Oc¬ 
tober and bring a prospective new 
member. Let’s build up our Chap¬ 
ter to be the largest and most ac- 
tice in the entire National organ¬ 
ization of the Sons of the Utah 
Pioneers. 


There was an old owl who lived 
in an oak, 

The more he saw the less he 
spoke, 

Why can’t we be like that old 
bird? 



As a member of your group and as a 
Candidate for your Governor— 


PONY EXPRESS and every school 
child will be given the opportunity 
to contribute to this great state¬ 
wide project. 

The third phase of the cam¬ 
paign will be a thorough canvas of 
the business houses because it is 
felt that every business concern 
feels great appreciation to the post¬ 
al service and will want to help 
build THE PONY EXPRESS. 

We the People of Utah join in a 
statewide campaign to perpatuate 
the magnificent PONY EXPRESS 
MEMORIAL in re-dedication to 
thise same ideals that still com¬ 
bine to make America today a 
prized land of the free—where THE 
PONY EXPRESS RIDES AGAIN 

iu. i_i--- 


I URGE YOU TO VOTE ON NOVEMBER 4th! 


Earl J. Glade 

(Paid Political Advertisement.) 
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LaVon Brown, Days of 
'47 Queen, Wins 
"Miss Utah" Crown 



Lavon Brown., 22 , lovely Provo 
brunette, was named “Miss Utah” 
for 1953, at the Utah State Fair 
September 19th before a crowd of 
1500 spectators. Twenty-two as¬ 
pirants were in the running for 
the crown, six of whom went to 
the finals. 

This is the second such honor to 
come to Lavon this year, having 
been named 1952 “Days of 47 
Queen.” In the opinion of the 
judges, she stood high in most 
phases of the contest. 

She is the daughter of Denzil A. 
and Ina Chipman Brown, 2000 
North Canyon Road, Provo, Utah. 
She received her Bachelor of 
Science degree in Education from 
Brigham Young University in 1952' 
and is now teaching the second 
grade a tthe Grandview School. 

As a concluding feature of the 
judging, each contestant was asked 
three questions: 

1. What qualities do you think 
“Miss Utah” should possess? 

2. Where would you like to go 

on your honeyhoon? , 

3. Who do you consider the most 
important person in the world? 

To this latter question, Miss 
Brown said in substance that each 
individual person is the most im¬ 
portant and that his or her rights 
should be protected by the rest of 
us. 

Jerrie Shilling from Copperton, 
Founder's Day Queen at the Uni¬ 
versity of Utah, was chosen as first 
attendant to Miss Brown, while 
her second attendant is Louise 
Beck, American Fork Steel Day 
Queen. , 

Congratulations Lavon and may 
you next year be crowned “Miss 
America.'. 

National Officers 

SONS OF THE UTAH PIONEERS 
President: Richard A. Lambert, 

Sugar House 
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Jr., Salt Lake City. 

2 nd Vice-President: Horace A. 

Sorensen, Sugar House. 

3rd Vice-President: Dr. Joel E. 
Ricks, Logan. 

4th Vice-President: Lawrence M. 
Malan, Ogden, 

5th Vice-President: Edward Perk¬ 
ins, Los Angeles. 

Immediate Past President: Ernest 
E. McKay, Huntsville 
Secretary: Lorenzo B. Summerhays, 
Sugar House. 

Treasurer: Ralph A. Barnes, Sugar 
House. 

Judge Advocate: Fred E. Curtis, 
Salt Lake City. 

Chaplain: Dr. W. L. Worlton, Lehi. 


On Humbleness 

By Adrian Sasha 

Let your heart get a thrill of the 
endlessness of the universe and you 
will be humble. Let your eyes get 
a glimpse of the magnitude and 
inexplicable magnificance of life 
and you will be humble. Let your 
mind dwell on the enormous his- 
troic development of humanity and 
spiritual unflodment and you will 
be humble. 

Humbleness to your intellect is 
like a gateway to palace to let 
provisions be brot in, like windows 
to a room to permit sunshine to 
enter, like space to a flower to let 
its petals extend and its buds blos¬ 
som forth. 

Without humbleness a person 
gets narrow in his thots. He reit¬ 
erates the same ideas, view points 
and habits until he gets into a 
rut. Then he is held within that 
rut like a prisoner behind bars 
deprived from the beauties and 
grandeurs of farflung spaces and 
open vistas of life. 

We must always remember that 
life is growth, development; a con¬ 
stant, unceasing joyful and inter¬ 
esting advancement into the cryp¬ 
tic intermingling mysteries of mul¬ 
tifarious and multihued phenom¬ 
ena. Only humbleness makes such 
growth and such blossoming forth 
possible. It leads the way toward 
broader and wider and more beau¬ 
tiful comprehensions. 

Humiliation is the soul's efface- 
ment, while humbleness is the 
soul's nourishment, Humiliation is 
annihilation; humbleness is inspi¬ 
ration. Upon the jungled pathways 
of life that we are destined to go 
through let us carefully differenti¬ 
ate between the two. 

A quiet whisper is like the mur- 
mer of a smiling brook, rolling 
and gliding over the clean, white 
pebbles on its path in the canyon; 
a quiet whisper, like the breath of 
a fragrant breeze bringing the per¬ 
fume of red roses and love in 
June; like the breath of the wide 
nite with its millions of stars heav¬ 
ing a sight of romance and ar¬ 
dent, all-engulfing, all-enchanting 
all-hollowing dreams, like the first 
outburst of sunrise flooding the 
world with riotous joy of light and 
beaming radiance glittering in the 
dewdrops with multitudes of col¬ 
ors; like the outstretching of 
leaves and grasses with their urge 
of life plainly manifesting the 
bouyancy of God’s abundance. 


the human mind in quiet tones 
saying: B e humble. 

It's the same voice that com¬ 
mands the oceans to keep within 
their bounds; that makes the but¬ 
terfly emerge from the caterpillar; 
that commands the oak to grow 
from the acorn and the flower from 
the leaf; that commands humanity 
to come nearer and share in all 
the glories of the creation. 

Truly blessed is he who, upon 
hearing this voice, can drop all his 
turbulent anvieties and perplexing 
sorows and gladly receive the new 
vision that is clarified and illumed 
by the light—giving lights of hum¬ 
bleness. 

—Los Angeles Times 


Hardship is hurtful only to cow¬ 
ards. It can’t break a real man’s 
back—it only stiffens his backbone. 

—Kauffman 


Trekkers Hold Annual 
Reunion 

By Dr. L. O. Halgren 

Thursday evening, October 
1952 the 6 th annual reunion of tl 
Nauvoo-Salt Lake City “Trekker; 
was held at the Wandermere Wat 
in Salt Lake City. 

The reunion was under the d 
rection of Brother Joseph Bei 
nion, Company President and l 
was assisted by Verl Dixon of Pro\ 
and Dr. Wm. L. Worlton, of Lei 
who had charge of the decors 
tions. 

B. Spencer Young, with his ver 
capable wife, presented to tb 
group an interesting program c 
fine talent and some excellent gel 
acquainted games. A salute t 
them. 


Practice Courtesy 

By Dr. Louis E. Bisch 


An exceptionally fine steak dir 
ner with the trimmings was serve 
to 150 in attendance. 

Many people realzie the value of The following were elected a 
courtesy, but not enough people officers for the coming year: 
practice it. Company President, Dr. L. C 

When we are courteously re- Halgren, Salt Lake City; First Oar 
ceived we always appreciate it. tain of Hundreds, Acel Richard 
But we fail to realize what an SO n, Salt Lake City; Second Cap 
asset to our own personality and tain of Hundreds, Verl G. Dixor 
success courtesy is. Provo; Captain of Fifties, Davi 

Yet courtesy is a habit of de- m. Evans, Shit Lake City; Captai: 
meanor that is very easily ac- 0 f Tens, Harry N. Poll, Salt Lak 
3 uired - City; Recorder, S. Richard Ked 

And when it once becomes a part dington, Salt Lake City, 
of you, you display it as if by sec- a replica of the plaque with th 
ond nature. . names of all who made the tre! 

Courtesy is worth developing be- j n 1947 yras presented to the mem 
cause it unfailingly wins. bers f or inspection and approva 

But courtesy must not be forced. Upon being cast in bronze it wil 
When you deliberately try to be be placed in the State Capitol. 

courteous and only to suit the occa-_-__ 

sion it becomes evident that your favorably reflects your other at 
charm of manner is only make- tainments. 

shift, spurious and trumped up. Besides, courtesy is a readil; 

That kind of counterfeit polite- available asset, 
ness deceives no one. Anyone can practice it. It in 

More likely than not, instead of volves no extra labor of any kinc 
winning confidence and respect, it In fact, it shortens labor becaus 
merely creates suspicion. your relationship with others s> 

The genuinely courteous person much smoother and easier, 
is always so, under all sorts of Emerson said. “Life is not s> 

conditions, with all sorts of people, short but that there is always tim 
Such persons simply cannot help enuogh for courtesy.” 
being courteous. Have you ever noticed how j 

The advantages of courtesy are courtesy extended to you will pu 
unlimited. you in a happy frame of mind fo 

An adversary is immediately dis- the whole day? 
armed when you are polite and And have you noticed also how 5 
agreeable. gruff answer or an uncivil manne 

Courtesy also engenders courtesy, will affect you in an opposite way 
Be kind and civil, and others will Develop practice and extern 

not even think of treating you courtesy every day in your life 
otherwise. Get into the courteous habit. 

Courtesy wins in business. Don’t let the crowd make yoi 

Public officials who are cour- forget your good manners, 
teous win acclaim. Make it a point, always and oi 

Courtesy bespeaks good breeding, every occasion to appear at you 
It stamps you with worth and very best. • 


LIZZIE NORSETH’S FLOWER 
SHOP 

2380 KIESEL AVENUE 

DIAL 3-3164 OGDEN, UTAH 
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: rederie M. Abbott 
Life Member 

Lawrence Malan 



rederic M. Abbot, living at Og- 
, Utah, was born in Farming- 
Davis County, Utah, Novena- 
8, 1879. He is the son of Thom- 
larsh Abbott and Janette Smith, 
the 9th child of a family of 
His grandfather, Lewis Abbott, 
i December 19, 1795 in Way- 
1, Middlesex County, Massachu- 
3 married Ann Marsh, sister to 
mas B. Marsh, They joined 
Church in May, 1831. Thomas 
born in Massachusetts Jan- 
r 1, 1832, and with his family he 
[e the trek to Ohio, Missouri, 
.ois and onto Salt Lake City 
ving September 22, ■ 1847. 

>wis Abbott was a member of 
first High Council in Salt 
e City. Due to three severe 
ing he received previously at 
hands of mobs, he died there 
ust 26, 1851. 

■ederic received his schooling 
)avis County and at the Uni- 
ity of Utah. In April, 1902 he 
t on a mission to the Northern 
es. He was Mission Secretary 
:r President A. H. Woodruff for 
nonths and president of the 
hern Ulinpis Conference for 
latter part of his mission. 

;■ married Elizabeth Spencer, 
m he met at the University of 
l. She is the daughter of 
*ge M. Spencer and Angeline 
jrts Bennion. They came to 
t as pioneers of 1851 and 1847, 
actively. 

! has worked for the railroads 
y-five years and in addition, 
been Special Investigator for 
hiblic Utilities Commission, Co- 
lator for the Weber* Basin 
lervancy District and Mayor 
gden City. 

i has always been active in 
■eh affairs having been super- 
ident of two Sunday Schools, 
;d on two High Councils for 
iteen years, and at present is 
Ldent of the Mt. Ogden Stake 
. Priest Quorum. 


aney Situation 

(Continued from Page 3) 
e issuing of gold coins came 




1864 the United States Government 
forbade by an Act of Congress the 
private coinage of money. Gold 
coins were called in and redeemed. 
Fortunate were those people, how¬ 
ever, who kept their coins as sou- 
veniers which today are invaluable. 

Paper currency has placed an im¬ 
portant part in the economic life 
of thei Latter-day Saints. The is¬ 
suing of the Kirtland Bank notes, 
without financial backing, was 
much different from the paper cur¬ 
rency issiued in 1849, with gold 
dust in reserve. There was confi¬ 
dence, trust and faith. The hand 
written or hand printed series, one 
and two, the printde series, and the 
undersigned Kirtland Bank notes, 
meant much to thhe early pioneers 
of Utah, and relieved very much 
the financial distress. 

Most people preferred the paper 
money to gold coin or gold dust. 
However, some preferred the gold, 
just as easterners today like the 
green backs and the westerners 
prefer to hear the jingle of the 
silver dolalr. Some merchants 
even hesitated or refused to ac¬ 
cept the paper money. The Munic¬ 
ipal Council had a way of hand¬ 
ling such men as suggested in the 
minutes under date of February 8, 
1849: “The following resolution was 
passed :,that all the licensed butch¬ 
ers who had refused to sell meat 
for paper currency be required by 
letter to do so or give up the 
butchering business.” By May 20, 
1850, all church paper currency was 
redeemed and the church went on 
the gold standard. This does not 
mean that there were no notes in 
circulation. Indeed, firms from 
various parts of the country is¬ 
sued currency and some of it was 
in Utah. 

The announcement that John¬ 
son’s Army was coming to Utah 
came at a time when the Church 
was in great financial distress. 

The contract of the Brigham 
Young Express and Carrying Com¬ 
pany with theh United States was 
suddenly cancelled, and that with¬ 
out reason. The $200,000 spent by 
the Church in establishing sta¬ 
tions, buying equipment horses 
and supplies was a complete loss. 
President Young had no money to 
draw on for defense against the 
army. 1000 men were needed to 
mjatch the 5000 United States sol- 
diesr. The Nauvoo Legion and 
volunteers made up the quota. It 
took $500.00 to outfit each man 
which meant $500,000.00. Then 
there wer many other expenses, 
probably totaling over $1,000,000. 

The Deseret Currency Associa¬ 
tion was organized by President 
Young, and during the first year 
issued $100,000.00 of paper cur¬ 
rency, and payable in live stock, a 
valuable backing, accpeted grace¬ 
fully by almost everyone. 

The Church expenditures during 
the Utah War, 1857-58, were at 
least one-half financed by thhe cur¬ 
rency issues of the Deseret Cur¬ 
rency Association. The other half 
by tithings and gifts, much of 
which was in livestock. . 

The vrar was successfully fi- 
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Enjoy a 

BETTER FURNISHED 
HOME! 

At "DRIVE OUT & SAVE" 
Prices and Easiest of Terms 
because of— 

• Direct finest factory 
connections 


a Location on railroad trackage, 
saving costly hauling and 
handling 


• Courteous decorator service 
to help you get it done 
right 

On 

Highland 
Drive In 
Sugar House 



Horace A. 
Sorensen, 
Manager 

















